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the original one, and is, the authors think, a result of " writing " (i. e. of pic- 
ture-writing). The first part of this essay (pp. 1-15*) is devoted to Dr. 
Pikler's statement of the theory, the remainder to Dr. Somlo's inductive 
evidence in its support. 

In pictography, the most primitive form of writing, a difficulty arises, 
Dr. Pikler thinks, as to the " writing " of proper or individual names ; for 
while places, whole communities of peoples, and certain well-marked 
classes, can be " written " by reference to topography, clothing, etc., and 
abnormal individuals also by reference to their peculiarities, " the absence 
of such marks in normal individuals and in subdivisions of communities 
made some helpful device necessary." Such a device is "naming after 
and designation by easy representable objects." This need "led to the 
totem-naming of clans among primitive peoples, and these names (the device 
having been invented and set going by the intellectual leaders) were taken 
over to facilitate writing." In other words, totemism is due to the practical 
necessities of picture-writing as a mode of expression and communication 
among primitive peoples. The other elements of totemism — worship and 
theory of descent — have developed as added intellectual elements. 

In support of Dr. Pikler's theory, Dr. Somld cites evidence from primi- 
tive peoples to show that totems are actually used as writing-characters, 
that totemism and picture-writing appear together, and that the character 
of the totem is that of the writing-sign. Believing that phenomena of 
primitive magic connected with totemism are merely secondary, Dr. Somld 
dismisses (p. 34) Frazer's theory with brief consideration. This essay is 
an interesting and ingenious, if not very convincing, contribution to the 
literature of totemism. Its paradoxicality has something attractive about 
it. One cannot, however, help wishing that a profounder examination of 
totemistic phenomena had been undertaken before the theory was broached. 
It does not explain enough about totemism. The r61e of picture-writing is 
probably exaggerated, and the writable characteristics of the normal individ- 
ual underestimated. The element of conscious interference with a writing 
system is also possibly given too much importance. Altogether, however, 
we have here a new idea, or at least the outline of one. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

County Folk-Lore. Vol. II. Printed Extracts No. 4. Examples of 
Printed Folk-Lore, concerning the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
York, and the Ainsty. Collected and Edited by Mrs. Gutch. 
Published for the Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt, 57-59 Long Acre, 
London, 1900. Pp. xxxix, 447. Price 15J. net. 

The 19 sections of this book treat of : Natural or Inorganic Objects j 
Trees and Plants; Animals ; Goblindom ; Witchcraft ; Leechcraft ; Magic 
and Divination ; General Superstitions ; Future Life ; Festivals, etc. ; Cere- 
monial ; Games ; Local Customs ; Tales and Ballads ; Place and Personal 
Legends ; Jingles ; Proverbs ; Nicknames ; Gibes ; Place-Rhymes ; Etymo- 
logy. Pages xxiii-xxxix are occupied by a list of authorities and the abbre- 
viations by which they are cited in the body of the work. The references are 
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carefully to page and volume, and the alphabetic, arrangement of many 
of the sections as to topics facilitates their use, but the addition of a de- 
tailed general index would have been no incumbrance, where the material 
is so extensive and so good. The idea of such a collection of printed 
folk-lore for the various regions of English-speaking America ought not to 
be long in materializing. 

A noted Yorkshire character was Mary Bateman, " the Yorkshire Witch, 
who was executed for murder in 1809. Not only were " parts of her body 
sold to her admirers at her execution, but some of. them were actually on 
sale at Ilkley in 1892." Another Yorkshire woman of fame is " Mother 
Shipton," who, the author says, " can hardly be regarded as a myth, although 
the fact of her existence and the story of her life rest wholly upon York- 
shire tradition" (p. 193). The designation (p. 216) of Friday as "an 
Egyptian day, when the power of witches and the like was supposed to be 
most potent," is interesting. In North Yorkshire a servant is said to have 
stipulated with her mistress that she should be " allowed ten minutes every 
day at noon to go pray for a husband in," and the prayer of one such given 
at page 220, se non £ vero £ ben trovato. The general desire in the north for 
" lucky persons " to be dark-haired may have something racial behind it. 
The sex of the next baby is foretold " by its predecessor's first utterance 
of Papa or of Mamma" (p. 237). The " wide-open " character of some of 
our American cities was mild compared with English York at Yule-tide, as 
revealed on page 357. The vagaries of popular phrases are illustrated by 
the sayings : " As daft as a door nail ; " " as dead as a door nail " (p. 429). 
Quite expressive is " to sweat like a brock " (cuckoo-spit). Besides having 
scientific value, this book is interesting reading. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Hallesche Rektorreden II. Die Heimat des Puppenspiels. Von Rich- 
ard Pischel. Halle a. S. Max Niemeyer. 1900. Pp. 28. 
This address of the Rector of the Halle-Wittenberg University, delivered 
July 1 2-, 1900, is a brief argument on philological and historical grounds 
for the theory that the home of the puppet-play was in India, whence, in 
the course of the ages, so many folk-things seem to have come. The nature 
of the names for puppet-plays in the various languages of Europe and 
among the Gypsies, Turks, etc., the ancient Indian (Sanskrit, etc.) terms 
for dolls and puppets, the antiquity of the puppet-show as a folk-institution 
in Hither and Farther India, are urged as proof of this view. Some inter- 
esting facts as to the use of dolls and puppets in ancient and modern times, 
with indications of the position of adults towards these things and of the 
esteem in which the puppet-show man has been held, are given. The author 
inclines to believe that the puppet-show is the oldest form of dramatic re- 
presentation, particularly in India. An interesting study might be made 
of the puppet and the doll in Hindu myth and legend. A few of the most 
noteworthy items are referred to here. A curious point in the history of the 
puppet-show is the character of the showman. Often he was not merely 
the dramatic artist, but the puppet-artificer as well. The difficulty of find- 



